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THE TWO QUESTIONS 

There are two questions before the world, questions 
of supreme importance to all civilization, hence 
to us of the United States. Indeed they effect us vitally. 
The two questions are, first, shall we or shall we not 
support the League of Nations as provided for in the 
so-called Covenant drawn by the conferees in Paris? 
second, shall we or shall we not support the treaty of 
peace drawn by the conferees in Paris and already sub- 
mitted to our enemy, the Imperial German Government ? 
In spite of Mr. Wilson's contention that the "Covenant" 
is inextricably interwoven with the peace treaty, for 
the United States these questions are separable and 

separate. 

Our own views relative to the terms of the treaty, sepa- 
rate from any consideration of the Covenant, are per- 
fectly clear. Since we entered the war for one con- 
crete purpose, to which we all must agree, namely, to 
defeat the Imperial German Government and "to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination," and since we 
of this society have supported this government in that 
enterprise, and still support this government to that 
end, we must believe it to be the duty of every loyal, 
rational person to stand now behind our representatives 
in Paris in any terms which they in their wisdom may 
see fit to impose. It would be as unwise, disloyal and 
destructive of purpose to embarrass this military step 
toward the consummation of our aim as it would have 
been to interfere with General Liggett in the midst of 
his operations through the Argonne. We are still at 



war with Germany. We must dictate terms of peace to 
her or she will dictate terms of peace to us. We do not 
voluntarily compromise with the enemy in the midst of 
battle. We are still in the midst of battle, and now is no 
time to compromise with the enemy. The Imperial 
German Government should be beaten. That is what 
we went forth to do; that is what the sacrifices have 
been for; that is what should be unequivocally ac- 
complished. Common sense, justice, the peace of the 
world demand that. Anything short of the unmistak- 
able accomplishment of it would be a tragedy indeed. 
Our belief is that this could have been accomplished 
last December when the psychology of events would have 
made it easy of achievement. Not having been ac- 
complished then, it must be accomplished when it can be 
accomplished, and that with all expedition. Hence, as 
to the terms for Germany, now is not the time for dis- 
cussion; it is the time for action. As far as the de- 
mands upon our enemy are concerned, we must now 
stand behind our plenipotentiaries as formerly we stood 
behind our generals. 

There is a confusion of American thinking at this 
point. The confusion lies in the failure to distinguish 
between the processes of civilian justice on the one hand 
and the modes of war upon the other. War is an 
expression of force; civilian justice is an expression 
of right and reason. They are eternally different and 
forever separate. As a nation we decided to stop all our 
civilian processes incompatible with the military, and to 
apply all our resources to the methods of war. As a 
nation we do not believe in war. When, however, on 
April 6, 1917, the issue was drawn and a state of war 
was declared, we were warriors at war. The only way out 
of that situation, we decided, was through; as we have 
conspicuously displayed upon the cover of this magazine 
each month, "The clarion, the unmistakable call to us 
all is, that we must now end this war by winning it." 
That particular military job must be finished. When it 
is finished, and not until it is finished, can we talk with 
reason of our civilian duties to the stricken Germans, 
for not until then shall we be in a world-order governed 
by civilian principles of law and equity. Up to this 
point we are all conscientious objectors, conscientious 
objectors to the frightful thing that has raised its 
head in the name of Imperial Germany. 

But the League of Nations provided for in the Cove- 
nant is another matter. It is not a part of our mili- 
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tary program. It is within the realm of civil policy and 
as such debatable. We do not doubt the sincerity of 
its proposers. The world must have something different 
as a result of this war if the civil processes of the na- 
tions are not to end in other and worse destructions. 
The framers of the Covenant quite properly insist upon 
German disarmament, indeed upon ultimate general dis- 
armament. The world naturally applauds their attempt 
to bring about some form of a breathing spell before the 
possible declaration of war, to continue the operations 
of arbitration and judicial settlement, to throw secret 
treaties into the discard, to restore the devastated areas 
of Belgium and France, to breathe the breath of life 
into the peoples of the unredeemed sections of the world, 
to open the downward path for the ill-gotten gains of 
men, and the upward way for the men who produce. 

But the thing which it is proposed to set up in the 
League of Nations, and there is nothing to be gained 
by blinking this fact, is to have the colossal power to 
make or ruin Germany. A fact, however, which some 
do not see, or if they see it they do not admit, is that 
this same organization with such powers over Germany 
has identically the same powers over every other nation. 
This further means, therefore, that the League would 
have power of life or death over the United States of 
America. The League, as provided in Articles XI and 
XV of the Covenant, if established, would have full 
power not only to pass upon questions as to their ulti- 
mate merits, but to decide the very question of its own 
jurisdiction. Instead of placing the ultimate decision 
of an issue in the hands of a Parliament as in England, 
or in the hands of a Court as in America, this Covenant 
of the League of Nations proposes to set up an inter- 
national organization, a Council of nine persons domi- 
nated by five, which Council, and if not the Council 
then the League, over questions of prime importance 
effecting the United States, questions which may be in 
their nature legislative, judicial, or executive. As re- 
cently pointed out by Mr. George Wharton Pepper, the 
plan is quite as if we in the United States were to put 
into the hands of the President and his Cabinet full 
power to make, interpret and execute the laws of these 
United States. 

In our thinking we need to separate the two questions 
now most vitally affecting us, the question of the terms 
we shall impose upon Germany, and the question of 
the League of Nations. Our own view is that the less 
we discuss now the terms to the Teuton the better. But 
the thing most needed by the proposed League of Na- 
tions is discussion, open discussion, openly arrived 
at, for never were Macaulay's words more apposite than 
now, "men are never so likely to settle a question 
rightly as when they discuss it freely." 



There are those who say that these questions are not 
separable. We recently heard a United States Senator 
say that the treaty as drawn "must be accepted or re- 
jected," that "the Senate has no power to amend or to 
modify it." Various reciprocity treaties were ratified 
by the Senate only after amendment in the late nine- 
teenth century. The same thing is true of certain arbi- 
tration treaties during the last decade. The fact is 
that the Senate may accept this treaty, amend it, ratify 
it with reservations, or reject it. If it is amended by 
the Senate the peace with Germany will be deferred 
pending further action by the peace delegates. If it 
is rejected the same thing is true. If it is ratified with 
reservations the treaty becomes operative at once for 
the United States in all respects except as to the matters 
reserved. It is perfectly possible for the United States 
Senate to ratify the treaty with the reservation of the 
entire Covenant. In such an event the treaty would 
become binding upon the United States in every respect 
except as to the Covenant. At the close of the first Hague 
Peace Conference in 1899 our American delegates signed 
the conventions adopted by that body, with a reserva- 
tion, under the direction of President McKinley. The 
convention approved by the Senate included this reserva- 
tion. Roumania, Serbia, and Turkey also signed the 
Hague Conventions of 1899 with reservations. The 
same thing was true of eight nations signing the Hague 
Conventions of 1907, including the United States. The 
power of the Senate to ratify treaties with reservations 
has been exercised frequently by the Senate and may 
be exercised again. The President of the United States 
has no authority to curtail the power of the Senate in 
this particular. We are not here discussing the weak- 
ness or the strength of the League as proposed, the 
nature of its composition, the exclusion of Germany, 
the guarantee of "territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the League," 
the question whether it is a league or an alliance, the 
absence in it of open covenants, its violation of the 
principle of self-determination, the artificial and arbi- 
trary division of colonies, its head-on collision with in- 
numerable vested interests, some of which involve sover- 
eignties. The point here is that it is within the power 
of the United States Senate to accept the treaty as a 
whole, to reject it, to amend it, or to ratify it with a 
reservation such as that those sections relating to the 
Covenant for the League of Nations shall not apply to 
the United States. In other words, the terms of the 
treaty of peace can be separated from all questions re- 
lating to a League of Nations. The terms of the treaty 
of peace should be imposed, and that at the earliest 
possible time with a minimum of discussion. The cove- 
nant of the League of Nations should be discussed in 
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the open until every man, woman and high-school pupil 
of the United States understands it, for the issues in- 
volved relate to the overthrow of cherished American 
institutions. News that President Wilson plans an 
early coast-to-coast educational campaign in behalf of 
the League, and that the Senate opposition proposes to 
take full part in the discussions, is welcome news. 



BACK TO THE SAME OLD WAYS 

D using these days men enjoy saying that we are 
entering upon a new, and as some say, better 
world. We, in this office, however, have daily evidence 
that there are some men and more women who seem 
to have been little touched by the upheaval of the 
last four years. Their ideas, their language and emo- 
tions are falling into the set phrases of 1913. Indi- 
viduals and groups who lavishly spent their energies 
then against "preparedness," a preparedness which 
looked toward military training in the schools, the in- 
crease of our navy, compulsory military service, seem 
to have arisen from a long sleep and to be taking up 
again the inconsequential things. Nearly every mail 
brings us an inquiry asking our position on the matter 
of universal compulsory military training. Articles; 
are beginning to pour in expressing great fear of our 
naval program. 

For nearly five years the world has been at war. 
Unless we can think and speak about these matters 
from a larger perspective than heretofore we have been 
asleep indeed. If Japan or England or France is to 
have a great navy, we must have a great navy. If 
we are to have a great navy, Japan, England, France, 
and Italy must have a great navy. The naval problem 
is not a national but an international problem, and 
international problems can only be solved internation- 
ally. If the new Czecho-Slovakia is to have universal, 
compulsory military training, Jugo-Slavia must have 
the same, hence Italy, hence Greece, hence Bulgaria, 
hence Eoumania and the new nations being born out 
of Eussia. If nations base themselves upon the theory 
that brute force is the sanction of national existence, 
then the nation that is wise will develop its brute force 
to the highest point of efficiency. There will be some 
hope for the reduction of armaments and the substi- 
tution of sensible physical training for the defenseless 
military system, when the nations have organized 
themselves for the purpose of co-operation, and then 
only. A general agreement upon the principles of 
the kind of international organization we can and 
will set up and live under must precede any rational 
attempt to do away with military training or reduc- 



tion of armaments. The question of universal mili- 
tary training or of disarmament is therefore at this 
time immaterial. As a matter of fact, millions of our 
boys are under military training in the army, in mili- 
tary and high schools. We shall continue this train- 
ing until we in our collective judgment think it no 
longer necessary. We have armaments greater by far 
than ever before, and second only to those of Great 
Britain. We shall have this armament and more 
rather than less until we are convinced that it is no 
longer necessary. The only way out of this situation, 
and it is a distressing situation, is along the road of 
international co-operative effort. 

We are as disturbed as the American Union Against 
Militarism that the National Guard is fastening con- 
scription upon the youth of the State of Maine, and 
that they are at work to the same ends in other States ; 
but we are not convinced that the people behind these 
measures are as the Union insists, "purely selfish." 
Whether they are selfish or not, their propaganda will 
continue as long as the international situation pre- 
sents the possibility of any nation aiming a cannon at 
the heart of the United States. 



THE FAILURE Of COMPULSORY MILITARY 

TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS 

OF NEW YORK 

The Welsh-Slater acts adopted under the Whitman 
Administration in the State of New York, in 1916, 
provided for the compulsory military training of boys 
between sixteen and nineteen years of age. The sys- 
tem has been in operation since, and under auspices 
the most favorable to it. Upon the request of the 
Governor of the State of New York, the Eeconstruc- 
tion Commission of that State, Abram I. Elkus, chair- 
man, has finished its inquiry into the operation of the 
State military training law as applied by the State 
Military Training Commission. The report made by 
the Committee of Education of that commission has 
been reprinted by the American Union Against Mili- 
tarism, Westory Building, Washington, D. C, where 
it can be obtained. A summary of the Committee's 
report reads : 

"The Committee finds that the present military training 
law is designed to reach all boys of the State, 16, 17, and 
18 years of age, and to give them one and a half hours 
a week of drill, but in reality it reaches only a quarter of 
the number, due to the system of exemption. While this 
law has the advantage of being already in force and is an 
available instrument for the State, it has the great dis- 
advantage of interfering needlessly with school work and 



